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CORONAVIRUS IN MARYLAND 


Service workers fear for mp health 


Part-time, hourly employees face uncertain future as coronavirus continues to spread 
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Spain goes into lockdown, 


France shuts down; Italian 
cases jump 20%. NEWS 
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E A Q&A about the 
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their athletic seasons. 
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By ALISON KNEZEVICH 
AND MEREDITH COHN 


Last week, Konica Rice of 
Baltimore was looking forward to 
moving from a cramped apart- 
ment to a more spacious rental 
home closer to her kids’ school. 
Now, the food service worker at 
Johns Hopkins University 
doesn’t know what her future 
holds. 

Rice, 32, was shocked when 
Hopkins told students to stay 
home after spring break amid the 
national outbreak of the new 
coronavirus. She fears she will 
lose work and couldn’t afford to 
move if she does. 

“Tt’s totally unexpected,” said 
Rice, a mother of three who lives 
in Edmondson Village. “Unem- 
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ployment is not enough to live off 
of” 

As cases of the respiratory 
disease grow in Maryland and 
throughout the country, daily life 
is being upended for people from 
every walk of life. But Rice and 
other low-paid service employees 
are especially worried. Their jobs 
may not provide benefits needed 
to cope with the outbreak and 
their interactions with the public 
put them at risk. 

“The coronavirus is quickly 
showing the cracks in our social 
insurance programs and labor 
protections,” said Melissa 
Boteach, vice president for in- 
come security and child care at the 
National Women’s Law Center. 

The organization is among 
See FEAR, page 15 
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Konica Rice of Baltimore, who is a food service worker at Johns Hop- 
kins University, worries about the possibility of layoffs. 


toes,” she said. 


“You always want to be on your 


The officer is one of more than 150 
new hires who joined the Baltimore 
Police Department last year. They are 
welcome additions to an understaffed 
department that is struggling to win 
the trust of residents and city leaders. 

Davis is assigned to patrol the 
Northeast District — the largest in the 
city. It includes Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional Technical High School, from 
which she graduated in 2015. 

That’s the same year Freddie Gray 
was arrested and put unrestrained in 
the back of a police van. His death a 
few days later sparked rioting from 
See ROOKIES, page 10 


Two rookie Baltimore police officers embrace challenge 
of unpredictable job in one of America’s most murderous cities 
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fficer Alexia Davis, 22 years old and just months out of the police academy, drew her 

Glock pistol and pushed open the door of a brick rowhome on East 28th Street. 

Contractors had found the front door kicked in and called 91. 

“Baltimore City Police,” she called out. 

The young officer carefully cleared each floor. She found trashed bedrooms littered 

with potato chip bags, a Sunkist bottle and piles of clothing. Whoever broke in had fled. 
It was a routine call in a city where little is routine. A petite mother of two, Davis is a rookie cop in 
America’s most murderous city, where officers face as much fire from politicians and community 
activists as from the bad guys. 


Officer Christopher Austin, with the Western District, looks 
for information regarding a family disturbance in February. 


Pipes installed for drying laundry stand erect as Officer Christopher Austin leaves Gilmor Homes in February. 


PATROLLING CITY'S 
UNCERTAIN STREETS 


By JESSICA ANDERSON 


“In policing 
30 years 
ago, people 
would stay 
25 years. 
Today’s 
recruit may 
find after six 
months or a 
year that the 
challenges 
they face 
arent 

worth it.” 


Chuck Wexler, 
executive director of 
the Police Executive 
Research Forum, 

a think tank 

in Washington 


Kids 
‘are in 
survival 
mode’ 


Schools with high 
poverty rates hope 
for Kirwan funding 


By Liz BOWIE 


After paying for the bare 
essentials — teacher salaries 
and textbooks — principal 
Amanda Rice rarely had more 
than a few thousand dollars left 
in her school budget. Providing 
an environment rich in what 
middle-class families consider 
necessities wasn’t possible. 

There was no librarian, no 
music, no art, no after-school 
tutoring. Hazelwood Elemen- 
tary/Middle School in North- 
east Baltimore had only a 
part-time nurse and a part- 
time physical education 
teacher for its 500 students. 

Basketball was one of the 
few after-school activities. 

Then the first installment of 
money tied to a state school 
overhaul arrived this past fall, 
and Rice could address some of 
Hazelwood’s_ shortcomings. 
The building began to buzz 
with new activities. Now 
there’s dance for children who 
need to move, robotics for 
those who want to put things 
together and take them apart. 
Kids are taking trips to the 
Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra and playing on intramural 
sports teams. Anda new behav- 
ior specialist is working with 
students, which has helped 
reduce classroom disruption. 

It’s only been six months, 
but Rice says there’s a new 
feeling to the building — and 
reading levels on practice state 
tests have been improving. 

“The kids are changing. 
They are more responsible. 
They are making goals for 
themselves. They are coming 
to school” Rice said. “My 
suspension rate is going down.” 

As debate in the legislature 
continues over a bill that would 
add $4 billion annually to 
Maryland schools by 2030, 
much of it from the state, 
schools like Rice’s are at the 
center of the proposal. It at- 
tempts to balance the scales for 
students in schools with high 
concentrations of poverty. 

A state commission recom- 
mended sweeping changes to 
raise the level of all Maryland 
public schools, and to reduce 
disparities in achievement be- 
tween poor and wealthy stu- 
See SCHOOLS, page 8 
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